CHAPTER VII
HISTORICAL RETROSPECT
1. THE characteristic features of our Philosophy of Probability
must be determined by the solutions which we offer to the
problems attacked in Chapters III and IV. Whilst a great part
of the logical calculus, which will be developed in Part II., would
be applicable with slight modification to several distinct theories
of the subject, the ultimate problems of establishing the premisses
of the calculus bring into the light every fundamental difference
of opinion.
These problems are often, for this reason perhaps, left on one
side by writers whose interest chiefly lies in the more formal parts
of the subject. But Probability is not yet on so sound a basis
that the formal or mathematical side of it can be safely developed
in isolation, and some attempts have naturally been made to
solve the problem which Bishop Butler sets to the logician in the
concluding words of the brief discussion on probability with
which he prefaces the Analogy.1
In this chapter, therefore, we will review in their historical
order the answers of Philosophy to the questions, how we know
relations of probability, what ground we have for our judgments,
and by what method we can advance our knowledge.
2, The natural man is disposed to the opinion that probability
is essentially connected with the inductions of experience and,
if he is a little more sophisticated, with the Laws of Causation
1 " It k not my design to inquire further into the nature, the foundation and
measure of probability; or whence it proceeds that likeness should beget that
presumption, opinion and full conviction, which the human mind is formed
to receive from it, and which it does necessarily produce in every one; or to
guard against the errors to which reasoning from analogy is liable. This
belongs to the subject of logic, and is a part of that subject which has not yet
been thoroughly considered,"
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